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An Old Temperance Speech. 

The noisy discussion of the ‘ Maine Law’ going on 
in the newspapers, reminded us of a tempestuous 
talk which we had some thirteen years ago with the 
wise men of Putney, which was printed in a little 
pamphlet at the time. On reading it over, we find it 
still defines our position quite correctly ; and it falls 


in so well with the doctrine of our leading article of 


last week on the subject of the Higher Adultery, 
that we have concluded to reprint it—preface and all 
—without alteration. 

The reader will observe that we said nothing 
against the proposed law, or against temperance, but 
only gave our candid opinion on a third point. 





A Sketch of the Remarks made by J. H. N. ata 

Meeting held in Putney, Vt., Jan. 31, 1839. 

[ As the remarks which I made on the oceasion above men- 
tioned, have been variously represented and misrepresented, I 
have thought it well to present them again in this printed form, 
as being better adapted to gain for them a sober consideration 
and less liable to perversion than was the original presentation 
of them, under the exciting circumstances of an extemporane- 
ous debate.—I have endeavored to report faithfully the argu- 
ments, and sofaras my memory enabled me, the language 
which I used. If any deny the substantial correctness of my re- 
port, I say to them, “ We will not dispute about the matter: if 
Idid not say these things then, I say them now: our discussion 
respects truth, and not the time, place or circumstances of its 
utterance.’ Ihave not thought it necessary to report the in- 
terruptions, calls to order, &c., which occurred on the occasion ; 
nor the remarks of others which preceded or followed my own. 
Indeed this would be impossible ; and I choose rather to leave 
the various speakers to report their own remarks, or, if they 
choose, to make new and better ones. To explain the occasion 
of my remarks, it is sufficient to state that a meeting was held 
on the 24th of January, for the discussion of the question 
whether it is expedient to have a law in Vermont prohibiting 
the sale of ardent spirits. Much was said on the affirmative, 
and little or nothing on the negative, and a vote passed almost 
unanimously in favor of the law. I attended that meeting and 
said nothing. though some things which were said seemed to 
bear the tone of achallenge. At the close of the meeting it 
was resolved to continue the discussion of the subject of tem- 
perance ; another meeting was appointed, and the following 
question was proposed and adopted for discussion :-—*‘ Do tem- 
perance men, or temperate drinkers, or drunkards, do most to 
retard the progress of temperance?’ On the evening of Janu- 
ary 31st. after some discussion of this question by others, I ex- 
pressed the sentiments contained in the following report, The 
remainder of the evening was occupied chiefly with a warm dis- 
cussion of those sentiments, pro and con, and in conclusion it 


was voted to adjourn sine die. J. H. NJ 


Mr. Prestpent:—I am disposed to express 
my views on the subject before us this evening, 
not because I wish to argue or dispute, or un- 
necessarily say things which may cause offenses, 
but because Tam unwilling that any should think 
that IT hold sentiments on this subject or any 
other, which Iam ashamed or afraid to frankly 
express. My sentiments on this snbject, and 
my practice, are already known to some extent, 
yet I feel called upon on the present occasion to 
state them more fully and freely than I have 
done heretofore, that it may be seen that in 
entertaining them, I am also prepared to defend 
them. 

Tn order to introduce what I have to say fair- 
ly and frankly, I will state in the first place that 
I honestly believe, that temperance men are do- 
ing more to encourage and to perpetuate intem- 
perance than any other class in the community. 

In the progress ofthe temperance reformation 
we have learned to trace cause and effect in a 
new way. Ten years ago, if the question of this 
evening had been proposed, almost every one 
would have declared at once, that intemperate 
men are the chief promoters of intemperance. 
We should have said, “it is manifest on the 
face of the case, that drunkards do most to en- 
courage and perpetuate drunkenness.” But as 
the discussion of the subject has advanced and 
inquiry has gone deeper into the nature and op- 


eration of things, we have found abundant evi- 
dence that a middle class of persons, commonly 
called ‘ temperate drinkers,’ are doing more than 
the drunkard to perpetuate intemperance.— 
Thus we took the first step ; and in taking this 
step we learned an important principle—to wit 
—that outward appearances are deceptive—that 
we must not be content with superficial, prima 
facie evidence—that we must search below the 
surface for the real causes of the evil we com- 
bat. | With this principle in view we proceed 
in the investigation, and ere long we discover 
that there is another link in the chain of cause 
and effect—that there is a ¢hird class, more guil- 
ty than either the drunkard or the temperate 
drinker, viz. the trafficker in ardent spirits. At 
this day it is decided on all hands that the consu- 
mers of alchohol, are rather victims than crim- 
inals—that the sellers of it, though they may be 
total abstinence men themselves, are the sedu- 
cers of others, and therefore the chief promo- 
ters of intemperance. Having established this 
point, and still keeping in view the principle that 
appearances are deceitful, we are now prepared 
to take another step in the investigation ; and 
we need take but one more to reach the root of 
the evil. There is but one more link in the 
chain, and we may learn what that'link is by in- 


quiring what is the cause of rum-selling? Lan- 
swer, THE LOVE OF MoNEY: and when I say 


that this is the last link of the chain, I stand on 
Bible ground. It is written in scripture, that 
‘ the love of money ts the root of ALL evil.’ 

I was led to reflect deeply and with much 
interest on this text of scripture, some years 
ago, and on examination of the discussions of 
Abolitionists, Temperance men, Moral reform- 
ers, &c., I found satisfactory evidence that 
slavery, intemperance, licentiousness, and ev- 
ery other vice which afflicts the world, may be 
distinctly traced to the love of money as their 
cause, and therefore that the love of money 
actually is, as the Bible says it is, the root 
of all evil. Thus I have come to regard all the 
evil that exists, as one thing, which may be 
compared to a tree, having many branches, as 
slavery, drunkenness, whoredom, &c., of 
which the love of money is the root. 

In view of these things, the yuestion before 
us this evening is simply this—* Which of the 
three classes named in the original question, 
does most to encourage and perpetuate the_ love 
of money ??—for whoever most promotes the 
love of money, thereby most promotes intem- 
perance, inasmuch as he that waters the root, 
promotes the growth of the whole tree, and of 
course of every limb, more than he that nour- 
ishes the limb. 

In deciding the question thus stated, there 
may be great differences of opinion. I state 
my own honest judgment, when I say I believe 
that temperance men—as a class—do more to 
promote the love of money—and of course in- 
temperance as a branch of it—than any other 
class in community. It will hardly be denied 
by any candid observer of men and things even 
in this village, that temperance men, by the 
example and influence of their devotion and 
success in money making, are doing at least as 
| much as any other class, to water ‘the root of 
all evil.? [think they are doing more: but 
admitting that they are not more ardent lovers 
of money in the ordinary way than others, I 
have one special reason for believing that they 
are doing more to promote the love of money 
in the world, than any other class—and that 
reason is connected with their special operations 
as temperance reformers. 

Recurring to the discussions of the last week, 
you will recollect that the grand argument, used 
to prove the expediency of a law prohibiting 
the sale of ardent spirits, was is tendency to 
The 


statistics and facts then presented, were evi- 


prevent pauperism—i. e. to SAVE MONEY. 





dently designed almost exclusively to prove that 
drunkenness is awfully expensive. For instance, 
one gentleman reported a calculation, that a 
certain town, within a given time, had consumed 
in ardent spirits, more than three times the val- 
ue of all the real and personal property con- 
tained in it. 


|reformation, you have converted a nation of 
| fools into a nation of knaves. 
Tre- 


mendous facts—and facts of present interest— 


Tam not presenting a mere theory. 


substantiate what I have said. As fast as the 


‘Temperance reformation has advanced, just so 
i > . 4 
I refer to the discussions of that | fast, has the devotion of body, soul and spirit, 


. ° . a -OPrvie ; . > ‘ re 2A 1 : 
meeting, and to this instance, only as to speci- | t® the service of Mammon, advanced, rasp- 
mens of the discussions of temperance men, |ing, insatiable, desperate ambition for wealth, 


in their debates, lectures, and publications, 
throughout the land, during the whole progress 
of the temperance reformation. So far as I 
have been acquainted with the movements of 
that reformation, the evils of intemperance 
have been measured as they were among us last 
week, by the dreadful expense of money which 
it occasions. Thus the hue and ery of the re- 
formers, amounts to this-—‘ Jf we get drunk 
wecan't get rich.’ 
gambler I ever saw, one who may be called an 
apostle in the business of swindling, has repeat- 
edly declared that he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to abstain from ardent spirits, in order to 
practice his profession successfully. So that 
the temperance men have simply adopted the 
principle of the gambler, that the love of rum 
is at war with the love of money; and operating 
on this principle, they have added just so much 
to the love of money, as they have taken away 
from the love of rum—that is, they have ad- 
ded just so much to the root, as they have ta- 
ken away from the branch. 

Again, I ask, what is the bounty which the 
temperance reformer offers to the drunkard ? 
Is it ‘righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’? If it can be shown that moral, spirit- 
ual and eternal benefits are proposed as the 
substitutes for ardent spirits, I will abandon the 
position I have taken. But as a careful, and I 
may say an impartial observer, I am compelled 
to believe that money, and the benefits which 
money can buy, have been and are the wages 
and bounty of the temperance service. I will 
not deny that other benefits have been presen- 
ted to some extent, as inducements to temper- 
ance; butif I have understood the language of 
the advocates of temperance, their main object 
has been to convince the intemperate, that by 
abandoning their cups, they may ‘get a good 
living, and become wealthy men,’ and that re- 


Now the most accomplished | 


has developed itself, just in proportion as intem- 
/perance has withdrawn from the land. The 
consequences are around us and before us. 
| Speeulation—gambling on a great and honora- 
| ble seale—-peculation, defalcation, bankruptey, 
with all the woes and curses and destruction that 
follow in their train, are the most prominent 
characteristics of the very period of the greatest 
triumphs of the temperance cause. It may be 
said, that the coincidence of these things, in 
point of time, is no proof that they are con- 
nected in the way of cause and effect. But 
[ answer, the reasoning by which I have shown 





that temperance men have added just so much 
|to the love of money, as they have taken away 
from the love of rum, és proof that such a con- 
nexion exists, if the coincidence of time is not : 
and I hesitate not to say, though I may be 
called a fool for it, that I believe the ‘ great 
pressure”? and bankruptcy of 1837, is attribu- 
table—not to the Whig party, nor to the Loco- 





focos—not to the United States Bank, nor to 
the removal of the deposites——not to the Specie 
Circular, nor to the Sub-Treasury system— 
but to the raving madness of a MONEY-MA- 
NIA, produced in a great measure by the con- 
version of a nation of drunkards into a nation 
of swindlers, through the efforts of the tem- 
perance society. 

But yeu complain that ‘my remarks are not 
in order—that I have wandered from the ques- 
tion in debate.’ Bear with me a moment, and 
[ will show you that l have not wandered. My 
position is that the love of money is the root of 


| 





intemmperance—that temperance men, by ma- 
king money the prize of temperance, do more to 
promote the love of money than any other class, 
and that the effect of their operations thus far 
has been to increase swindling and bankruptcy 
just in proportion as they have diminished dram 


drinking. I granted that they have effected a 








maining in their drunkenness, they are on the 
road to the poor-house. And as the world 1s, it 
is perfectly natural that they should adopt such 
a course. They know, and we know, that Mam- 
mon is the god of this world, and that this god 
is worshiped and served, as though when the 
catechism asks ‘ What is the chief end of man ?? 
—the answer had been—*7o make moncy.’— 
And knowing this, why should they not strive 
to carry their point by addressing the strongest 
passion? Why should they not tempt men from 
the love of rum by awakening the love of mo- 
ney? 

By such means, an immense reformation of 
the intemperate has undoubtedly been effected 
A limb of the tree of evil 

But at the same time, 


for the time being. 

has been lopped off. 
and by the same process, the root has been im- 
mensely strengthened and enlarged ; so that it 
must inevitably and forthwith manifest its power 
in some other limb, and ultimately replace the 
limb that has been cut away. Jf you reform a 
nation of drunkards, by offering money as the 
prize of temperance, you will only make a nation 
of swindlers ; for dishonesty is the most natural 
vice of money-worshipers. All the activity 
and intellect which you eall away from dram 
drinking, you devote to money-making. Whilst 
it was consumed by drunkenness, it was pow- 


great reformation of the intemperate Jor the 
teme being ; but I also said that the increased 
power of the root of all evil, would ultimately 
replace the limb which they have gut away. I 
will now proceed to show, that by tlling the 
land with speculation and bankruptcy, they 
have sown seed for a future harvest of drunk- 
enness—and so my remarks will be found to be 
in order. 

Misfortune is one of the greatest occasions of 
intemperance, and especially defeat in money- 


making. Every village furnishes examples of 
it. A young man, at his entrance of life, by 


reason of lack of talents, or advantages, or 
friends, or perhaps by reason of his honesty, 
finds himself’ unable to play the game on which 
he has entered. He is not a match for the 
subtlety and power of his competitors in money- 
making. He sinks in every attempt to rise. 
Depression, discouragement, and finally despair, 
settles upon him. Then he turns to the drunk- 
ard’s cup, to drown his sorrows and to give 
himself something like a substitute for the 
excitement of successful business. Thisis prob- 
ably a fair account of the origin of a great part 
of intemperance in the world. Whatever, 
then, increases the causes of such misfortune 
and defeat, inereases the cause of intemperance. 
And what is it but the grasping covetousness, 








erless, and therefore comparatively harmless. 
Devoted to money-making, it becomes as mis- 
chievous as itis mighty. Instead of the stupid- 


ity of the drunkard, you have the craft and 





the desperate gambling spirit of these times, 
which defeats a great proportion of mankind in 
their best attempts to rise above poverty, and 
turns them as it were, out of the heaven of 





cruelty of the swindler, and as the result of your 


honorable society, into ‘outer darkness, where 
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there is weeping and wailing and gnashing of 


teeth,’ and where intoxication is the only ref- 
uge from woe? If intemperance is thus the 
natural consequence of bankruptcy, a temper- 
ance reformation which turns men from dram 
drinking to speculation, has only checked in- 
temperance for the time being, and has planted 
the causes of another and a worse development 
of intemperance in time to come. 

For these reasons, I believe temperance men 
are doing more to perpetuate intemperance 


than any other class in community. 
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The fact of our safe return to some of the formali- 
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ties of selfishness, seems to excite as much interest 
in the newspaper world as_ the alarming accounts of 
our previous course did, a short time ago. ‘The con- 
sequence is that we are treated to another round of 
notices by the press, of a somewhat milder character 
than their former salutation. ‘ All’s well that ends 
well.’ The public consternation at our four years’ 
absence from the conservative dictation of society, 
is giving place to surprise at our ready submission 
again, in preference to prolonging controversy and 
offense. Editors are not accustomed to see such good 
sense and power of accommodation in Reformers; 
and our recent declaration of conformity is received 
with general complacency. In only one instance 
have we seen its genuineness questioned; and that 
we can forgive in the New York Observer, in consid- 
ration of the advantageous introduction it has been 
the means of giving us to the public at large. 

Our late pronunciamento has been extensively 
copied or otherwise noticed in the public papers—in 
the Herald, Times, and Express, of this city, and in 
many country papers we presume, which we have 
not We acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Oneida Telegraph in copying nearly the whole arti- 
tis also republished in 


seen, 


cle, with friendly remarks. 
part by a Chittenango paper, and the Oneida Chief. 

The National Police Gazette cites our improved 
manners as a surprising instance of the moral force 
of public opinion, and grounds thereon an argument 
against the Maine Liquor Law. There is a general 
harmony between the views of the Police Gazette 
and the New York Observer, on our case; but the 
two editors are in difficulty on one point. Each 
claims the honor of effecting our reformation.— 
We hope the matter will be peaceably settled between 
these great organs, 

The following notice from the New York Daily 
It shows 
‘ all sorts of folks’ it takes to make a world : 


Express, will be amusing to our readers. 
what 


Lares * Pererecrion’ Inrenuicence.—A few weeks 
ago, we gave a description of a circle of good natured 
kind of crazy people, who, impressed with the idea 
that their notions of Society and Moral Progression 
were somewhat in advance of those entertained by 
the rest of mankind, agreed to agglomerate, in social 
confraternity at or near Putney, [!] Oneida Co., in 
this State. One of the ordinances of this peculiar 
institution, it will be remembered, allowed an inter- 
pretation of the institution of Marriage, entirely too 
optional and loose, to command the respect of a Chris- 
tian conmunity,--but the latest news irom Putney[!] 
advises the world that the Perfectionist creed has 
undergone a radical revision, in this important res- 
pect. After experimenting a little while, on their 
own plan, the organ of the Association (every asso- 
ciation, now a days, has an organ,) says, ‘1t may be 
understood henceforth, that the Oneida Association, 
and all associations connected with it, have receded 
trom the practical assertion of their views, and for- 
mally resumed the marriage morality of the world, 
submitting themselves to all the ordinances and re- 
strictions of society on this subject.’ 

The motives which moved the Perfectionists to this, 
the latest of the ‘ Great Moral Revolutions’ which 
are so common in this blessed age of ours, are repre- 
sented to be ‘a desire to make concessions to public 
opinion,’ rather than an inward conviction of the 
moral expediency of the change. Scripture is quoted 
as good authority for the new cause,--for with Paul, 
the Perfectionists are ‘ persuaded that nothing is un- 
clean of itsel’; but on the other hand agree with 
him, that ‘if meat make our brother to offend, we will 
eat no meat.’ And the organ thus having acquainted 
the world with what the Association had done, goes 
on to mark out what it intends todo hereafter. We 
quote :— 

“Among the objects that now fill the future of our attention is 
a movement towards the Abolition of death. This will evidently 
demand a separate and special campaign; it is the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed. We conceive that what is past has been 
aneeessary preliminary to this engagement; spiritual emancipa- 
tion fyom human laws and institutions must = won before any 
succesful attack can be made on the King of Terrors. Our past 
exp fience has gained us this spiritual freedom; and now while 
we t#cept any form that is convenient, for the Lord’s sake, we 
wild address Curselves to the final conquest of Satanic power.” 

We trust our friends up in Oneida will meet with 
all manner of success, in the new scheme of Aboli- 
tion they have chalked out—the Abolition of Death! 

- Hitherto the Isms have busied themselves only with 
the Abolition of Slavery, but it was left to the Per- 
fectionists to demonstrate that Ism-isin is as capable 
of extension as a piece of caoutchouc. ‘The final 
conquest of the Satanic power’ too, is worth a ‘sep- 
arate and special campaign.’ As it is likely to be 
an arduous job, the sooner it is undertaken the bet- 
ter. ‘Spiritual Emancipation from Human Laws’ 

is also a plank in Perfectionism that is likely tu be- 
come popular. It must be confessed there is, all 


to that result, but no doubt Perfectionism will | we did not understand, but which we learned to be a 


greatly accelerate its speed. 

Perfection is one of the loveliest philosophies of 
| the day, and we shall always take pleasure in re- 
commending its progress. It is not half so Frenchy 
as Fourier, nor so gross in character as Socialism. 
Why don’t the Fourier papers help it along? Can’t 
Socialism afford to say a good word for it now and 
then? Fair Play, friends, for Perfection! 


The confusion of mind which this editor mani- 
fests in regard to times and places and the minor 


| facts of history, is such as to detract considerably 


from the weight of his judgment about other folks’ 
sanity; but in regard to our future purposes, he is 
not so far out of the way. Strange and funny as it 
may seem to him, we propose to advance from mar- 
riage reform, to the attack of another venerable in- 
stitution of society—death. If this is madness, the 
editor of the Express will find on inspection that there 
is ‘method’ in it. Marriage and death are logically 
and indissolubly connected—parts of the saine great 
system. They are so connected in Scripture; and 
their abolition is expressly named as the distinctive 
feature of the resurrection world, or the kingdom 
of heaven. In answer to a question of the Saddu- 
cees about marriage in the future state, Christ said, 
‘The children of this world [aion, or age] marry 
and are given in marriage: but they which shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain that world, [aion,] 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry 
nor are given in marriage ; NEITHER CAN THEY DIE 
ANy more.’ Ilere Marriage and Death are placed 
together as the twin marks of the apostasy, which 
are to pass away in a perfect state. The two things 
are connected by common usage in the world. Mar- 
riage is properly the half-way house to death, where 
passengers book themselves for the last stage of mor- 
tality ;—and accordingly the newspapers keep a 
standing record of the two events, as they do of 
marine ‘clearances’ and ‘arrivals.’ The Express 
comes out daily with its array of ‘ Marriages’ and 
‘ Deaths,’ following each other in the true order of 
sequence. But whoever, with Paul, is ‘ pressing to 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead ;? and who- 
ever intelligently uses the Lord’s prayer, (‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven,’) is necessarily looking for that aion or 
state, in which sin, marriage and death shall come 
toanend. And our faith in the new administration 
is so far along, that we shall at least print in its fa- 
vor, and decline the customary advertising of death- 
and-marriage proceedings. Our government print- 
ing we hope will be of another sort. 

We have maintained, under grace, an eighteen 
years’ revolt against sin; and latterly we have look- 
ed into this subject of marriage with good success. 
Our four years’ campaign in that quarter has not 
been altogether in vain. It will be found that we 
have struck the vital spirit of the marriage institu- 
tion, and it will die. Whether sooner or later is only 
a question of time, which Providence will determine 
with humane reference to the condition of the world. 
But whatever may be the term of its formal contin- 
uance, it is dead at the centre; it will prove a fail- 
ing concern, and our present redicceptance of its forms 
completes the stroke which has been given. If we 
are as successful in our proposed campaign with the 
King of Terrors, as we have been with selfishness in 
the form of Marriage, we shall be satisfied; and 
then let those laugh who win. We believe the time 
is not distant when Christ will reign, in the place of 
death, over a renewed world. This is the ‘ job’ 
which he has ‘chalked out;’? and, ‘ arduous’ as it 
appears, we are in for it. G. 





Perils by the Heathen. 


When we were examined by the New Haven Asso- 
ciation for license to preach, in 1833, we were drawn 
into along debate by Dr. Leonard Bacon, on the 
theory of prayer—we maintaining that legitimate 
prayer is asking for specific blessings in actual faith 
—that it is, in fact, an afflatus of the Holy Spirit, 
and therefore sure of its object, always obtaining 
the thing asked for; while he defended the common 
notion of prayer, which admits as legitimate all sorts 
of good talk in the form of petitions, without faith, 
except in the general goodness of God. We were re- 
minded of this debate by reading a report of a lec- 
ture delivered by the Doctor in New York last week, 
in which he gave a thrilling account of his ‘ perils 
amdéng the heathen’ in his late travels in the East, 
and of his wonderful deliverance. Prayer seems to 
have played its part in the drama, and we have some 
curiosity to learn whether it was our sort of prayer 
or that defended by the Doctor, which availed in the 
terrible crisis. 

We copy the most interesting portion of the nar- 
rative. The Doctor was on his way from Mosul to 
Ooromiah, in Persia, and was passing through the 
country of the Kurds, a tribe of robbers, when the 
following perils befel him: 

After we had been an hour on our way, we observed 
a Kurd dropping into our company. He left, and 
another came; we were solicitous; and ata certain 
place where the path opened we were met by six 
armed Kurds. The Kurds are a people distinct from 
those of the plains, and have lived among the moun- 
tains from immemorial times. They wear a peculiar 
costume—a dark skull-cap and striped clothes, and a 
high turban of various colors, garlanded with flow- 





over the world just now, an ungovernable tendency 


ers. These poetical gentlemen made remarks which 
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reproach to our old man for coming with us, for they 

‘could not kill us while under his protection. We 
reasoned with them and said, we couldn’t see why 
we should give them bucksheesh. But they found 
no point in our remark, and demanded fifty piasters, 
(about two dollars,) which we promised to give 
them, if they would escort us to the house of the Aga 
in the next village. But the money was all in the 
luggage on the mule, except fifteen piasters in our 
pockets, and we didn’t wish to unpack before them. 
But they insisted upon payment in advance, and be- 
gan to prime their guns ; and while three went into 
the pass, the other three ran behind the rocks and 
took aim atus. Our men said it was useless to fight. 
So we surrendered. Then our dragoman advanced 
the other thirty-five piasters, and I found that we 
had paid no more thanif we had gone through the 
state of New-Jersey upon the railroad. We then 
met another party; they joined our party, and seemed 
altogether happier than we were. ‘They were very 
ugly looking customers. In an hour we reached the 
village, which was by no means a promising looking 
place. It had an air of unthrift and filthiness, as if 
the inhabitants followed miscellaneous occupations— 
it was straggling and a large fortress-like house was 
detached from the village; here we were told to dis- 
mount; and as we did so, all the arms were stripped 
off our servants, and their pockets were picked in an 
instant. They seized Mr. Marsh’s pocket handker- 
chief and my son’s gun, but at that moment the Aga 
appeared, and the men disappeared. We turned to 
him for protection. 

He beckoned us to retire to the shade of a tree, 
not far distant, and the muleteers were beginning 
to unload, when it occurred to us that we might 
have been sent there to be put to death more easily. 
Then came our dragoman, who repeated that we were 
to be dispatched off hand. We sent him to the Aga 
to say that we were under his protection; but while 
he was gone, not knowing that we should have an- 
other opportunity, we united in a prayer. Upon 
the receipt of our message, the Aga said: ‘ What 
are they doing? The reply was, ‘ They are pray- 
ing,’—which apparently made an impression upon 
the Aga. Meanwhile some of the men came up and 
said to us, ‘Nazarani.? But Mr. Marsh replied, 
‘ Americani, Yenghee Doohnee,’ meaning Americans 
from the New World. Evidently the Kurds were 
impressed, The Mollah, or priest of the great house, 
said that we had better not be killed; and the Aga 
said that as it was very hot we had better eat our 
dinner, and when it was cool he would come and 
inspect our baggage and take what he wanted, add- 
ing, that he would then send us into the mountains, 
but that we could not go on and should not return. 

Mr. Marsh had been ill, and was in the habit of 
taking a few drops of laudanum. I sent for it, and 
the Aga immediately came to see what it was. I told 
him it was medicine. He inspected the bag, and then 
wanted to see every thing else. He came upon the one 
thousand piasters and pocketed them, and found six- 
ty piasters in my writing desk, which, upon my men- 
tioning that they belonged to our dragoman, he very 
courteously handed over to him. Meanwhile his fol- 
lowers were very busy helping themselves in every 
way they could. We went to dinner, and the chief 
and council sat near us in conclave, and debated 
upon our fate, and we were glad to see that our Kurd- 
fellow-travelers sat in the council. A storm came up 
suddenly and adjourned the council into the house, 
while we were left outside. When the rain began to 
abate, an elderly woman, with a distaff, came out 
and looked at us, and dolefully moaned. We asked 
her what they had been doing. She said, some 
wanted to let us go, but others thought we ought to 
suffer. Meanwhile, they got the dragoman into 
the house, and, upon threat of instant death, asked 
him where our watches and money were. They 
could not conceive that Franks could travel with so 
little money, but were mystified by learning that the 
Consuls furnished us with money ; for the Consuls are 
very important people in the East. 

At this point, Rev. Dr. Bacon, having been speak- 
ing two hours, stated that he wished to be brief, and 
would cut his story short, which he did in three- 
quarters of an hour more, by describing his return 
to Agra and Mosul, and, under Divine Providence, 
the final safety of the party. 





The Rival of Christ. 

We have good evidence that Judas Iscariot 
was not merely an unprincipled traitor, but that 
he was a positive rival of Christ. Christ knew 
who should betray him from the beginning ; 
and Judas was his antagonist from the begin- 
ning—with more or less self-consciousness of 
the fact. He was a vessel prepared beforehand 
for the incarnation of Satan; whose ambition 
for the worship which belongs only to God, was 
so grossly betrayed in the temptation of Christ. 
Christ was manifested to destroy the works of 
the devil ; and the devil had his strong man on 
the ground to foil and resist him. Christ was 
the Son of God, and represented his Father ; 
Judas was a devil, and doubtless the express 
image of Satan. 

The antagonism between Christ and Judas, 
was particularly on the point of covetowsness.— 
Every one must acknowledge that the head and 
front of Judas’s sin was covetousness : no other 
characteristic is mentioned of him. He was a 
religious worldling ; a money-lover. His affini- 
ties doubtless led to his being elected treasurer 
of the simple itinerant band with which he 
companied. His anger was excited because 
Christ did not chide the profuseness of the 
woman who broke the alabaster box of precious 
ointment, and poured it on the head of her 
Savior, filling the house with its odor. He 








went out immediately after, and gratified at 


'vod of this world.’ 


once his malice and his eupidity, by selling 
Christ to the Pharisees for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

In this ruling passion he was made in the 
likeness of his father. Satan is called ‘ the 
Another of his names is 
Mammon, or the god of riches. | His boast to 
Christ, that he would give him ‘ all the king- 
doms of this world, and the glory of them, if 
he would fall dewn and worship him,’ was not 
without some warrant of power; otherwise it 
should not be called a temptation. 

Christ’s character was exactly the opposite ; 
his ruling passion was expressed in that divinest 
aphorism, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ He went about doing good, unmind- 
ful of pay. He did not amass any property ; 
laid aside nothing—not even the dues of the 
tax-gatherer—but trusted the Providence of 
to-day for to-day’s needs. His example and 
precept were more against the love of money 
than any other form of sin. It has been 
that wnbelief is the damning sin ; but the love 
of money is the purest expression of unbelief. 
It is the same thing as the ‘doubtful mind’ 
which makes the ‘nations of the world’ take 
constant thought for food and raiment. Unbelief 
and the love of money are always in conjune- 
tion. We must add, in the case of Judas, the 
charge of unbelief to that of covetousness ; for 
Christ said to his disciples on one occasion, 
‘ There are some of you that believe not: for 
Jesus knew from the beginning who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray him.’ 
Faith and unselfishness are always combined. 
Christ lived ‘from hand to mouth,’ as the saying 
is; he was fed as the birds are; and as little chil- 


said 


dren are. His Father had always the pleasure 
of providing for him, and receiving from his 
thankful heart the recognition of his care. 

We see then in Christ and Judas, the rivalry 
of faith and covetousness—of the love of God 
and the love of the world. Their hostility 
seemed to work in silence, till the last crisis. 
We know not what spiritual wrestling their in- 
ternal history might reveal. Christ knew his 
betrayer; and Judas must have chafed con- 
stantly with Christ’s course, and smothered 
a great deal of jealousy and torment. The 
drama of their warfare ended in a duel which 
was fatal to both, so far as life was concerned. 
Judas fired, and Christ received his shot; but 
Judas fell, even before his own ball was spent. 
When Christ was about entering the shadow of 
his last mortal agony, he said, ‘ Now is the 
judgment of this world; now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out.? We are ready to 
think that he had literal reference to Judas; 
for afterward, when Judas was now approach- 
ing with treacherous intent, he says, ‘ The 
prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
inme.’? At the last supper, Christ said to 
Judas, ‘ That which thou doest, do quickly :’ 
and Judas left the table to counsel with the 
Pharisees. After that we conceive their spirits 
met in deadly combat, and Christ conquered 
and cast out his enemy. And it is clear to us 
that Judas hanged himself, not from true re- 
pentance, but from insupportable misery, in 
being cut off from ail fellowship with Christ, 
and left to pure diabolical possession. Before, 
he had drained some comfort from sympathy 
with the human and divine ; but now he was 
cast out into outer darkness, and he could not 
endure existence. HM. 





Three Stages of Experience. 

It is pretty well understood and settled a- 
mong us, that good is in the field as well as evil 
—that the resurrection world as well as Hades 
is pressing down upon us: and that the powers 
of good are stronger than the powers of evil, 
and are sure to prevail in the general conflict. 
There are three stages of experience un- 
der the action of these antagonist influences, 
and all of them compatible with faith.— 
The first stage is one in which we feel, as to our 
bodies and individual experiences, that for the 
present, evil prevails, and we are driven before 
the pressure of Hadean influences. But even 
in this first stage, we can comfort ourselves with 
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the assurance that a counter-current is sure to 
meet us, and the course of things be reversed ; 
and so go on our way rejoicing in the general 
victory of good over evil. This is the worst 
stage of experience. 

The second and middle stage is one in which 
the good and evil influences are about equally 
balanced in our individual experience. In this 
stage, we are the battle-field on which the two 
opposing forces meet, and have their conflict in 
But there 
is more cause for rejoicing in this stage of ex- 
perience than in the first; for we not only have 
an assurance of the general victory of good over 
evil, but avoid much of the disagreeable expe- 
rience necessarily connected with the first stage. 

The third stage of experience is one in which 
our nature comes into affinity with God, and we 
move on with the general current of good, and 
have a positive faith and action in the right di- 
This is the preferable stage in our ex- 


sight of us as interested spectators. 


rection. 
perience. 

All three of these stages of experience are 
susceptible to true faith in God, and the faith 
that we have is the same in the three stages : 
it is a sincere rejoicing in the fact that good is 
stronger than evil, and sure to prevail over it. 
If we have this faith, we can rejoice constantly, 
let our circumstances be what they may. 

We should strive while in the first stage, to 
reach the second ; and so on. If you feel driv- 
en before evil, not able to defend your own po- 
sition, the labor of the heart should be to attain 
a state in which you can stand still, and watch 
the battle without helping either side. And 
when you have attained that position, in which 
you are ready to cheer the victor, but not able 
to fight, you must endeavor to attain the third 
position of heroic, active faith, and join the side 
of Christ, and help gain the victory.—J/ome- 
Talk. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Spiritual Optics. 

In looking over the article in the New 
York Observer to which you refer in the Cir- 
cular, No. 13., my attention was particularly 
arrested by the expression, ‘ each one does what 
seems good in his own eyes ;’ and my first 
thought was one of inquiry: ‘Does the New 
York Observer want men to do what seems bad 
in their own eyes?’ The expression was evi- 
dently applied to our friends at Oneida as a 
grievous offense. But on searching the Serip- 
tures, I found that the language here quo- 
ted was used in reference to Israel while 
they were under a Theocracy—having no king 
—no permanent leader appointed or acknowl- 
edged either by God or men. I do not see as 
there was any other way but for ‘ every man to 
do that which was right in his own eyes.? The 
offense certainly was not very grievous. But 
our Lord settles the matter when he says ‘ the 
light of the body is the eye.’ &c. Matt. 6: 22, 
23. Luke 11: 34—36. Of all the illustrations 
given by him, there is none more beautiful, or 
more chastely expressive than this. | Whether 
we regard it scientifically, as of rays passing 
through a transparent medium to the retina, 
and the consciousness within ; or apparently, 
as of perception going out through this medium 
to the object without, the same necessity exists 
of a purely transparent, even, and perfect me- 
dium. We are all familiar with the fact that 
when we view an object through glass that is 
colored, or of an uneven surface, the object 
takes the color of the glass, or becomes appa- 
rently distorted. When the lens in the Da- 
guerrean camera is imperfect, the picture is 
untrue. It is utterly impossible to get a cor- 
rect picture through an imperfect lens; or a 
truthful view of an object without, through an 
imperfect window. Every imperfect medium 
or lens is a falsehood—an evil eye: it distorts 
and gives a false representation of things. 

So, ‘if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness.’ Now, it is the spirit 
of selfishness that makes the eye evil. The il- 
lustration was used to show the truth of the 
idea, that no man can serve two masters.— 
Thus Prov. 28: 22. ‘He that kasteth to be 


rich h»th an evil eye.’ And the man who en-i however, that they had undertaken a more than 





vied his fellow-laborer the equal penny, because 
he had wrought but one hour, received the re- 
buke of the master, ‘Is thine eye evil because 
Tam good.’ And again, God cautioned the 
Jew when he entered the land of his giving, 
not to let his eye become evil toward his poor 
brother, but to open his hand wide, and_give him 
—-heeding not the danger of loss, or any other 
reasons for withholding. The evil eye looks to 
private interest, and refuses to blend itself in- 
to God’s general interests. In almost every 
instance where it is spoken of in Seripture, it 
has some connection with mammon and the sel- 
fish spirit. 

But ‘the eyes of the Lord preserve knowl- 
edge.’ He takes a correct view of things.—- 
‘He is of purer eyes than to behold evil’—the 
impression which he receives is right. He has 
no partiality for himself, or prejudice against 
others to distort his vision, no self interest to 
warp his judgment or his feelings ; and there is 
no courting of popularity with him: as his eyes 
are over all his works, the picture which he 
takes is right. Now as we approximate toward 
this perfection of the eye—as our eye becomes 
single and the distortions of self removed, ‘ in 
his light we see light,’ and copy from his _pic- 
ture. But without this singleness of eye, and 
abandonment of self, how can the pure light 
of truth shine into us ? 

‘The light of the body is the eye.’ There- 
fore I say the only course for us, is to follow 
and do that which is right in our own eyes; and 
then, the injunction comes in with tenfold force, 
‘ Take heed that the light that is in thee be 
not darkness.’ So, though it is true that men 
may sin against the light, and refuse to follow 
it, it is certain that without the light they will 
fall into the ditch. lis 

Verona, March 10, 1852. 
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FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Freedom---Socialism---Solidarity. 

It is evident to an observer of the times, 
that a great relaxation of law has taken place 
within a few years past. Public opinion, and 
moral, ecclesiastical, and political laws have 
not that respect and binding force which they 
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once had. In searching the history of this 
change, it will be recollected that some twelve 
or fourteen years ago there was a perfect storm 
of what was called liberalism and free thinking, 
in which the spirit of infidelity flourished to a 
wonderful extent. Fourier’s doctrines found 
many adherents. Freedom to think, anda de- 
sire for association, were the leading elements in 
the movement. ‘There were two good things 
observable in it: one was an instinctive re- 
volting of spirit against the unnatural and 
cramping influences of law; ancther was an 
appreciation of the solidarity of mankind, and 
a desire to realize it. But it is plain that those 
who were foremost in the movement, have ut- 
terly failed in their undertakings ; and it is well 
to profit by their failure and find out its cause. 
The difficulty was, that they neglected the first 
great command, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and 
strength.’ They preached ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ as the first rule, and 
attempted to work out a system of reform by 
that rule alone. They found mankind a col- 
lection of separate particles, each having a sep- 
They 
said, ‘If we can arrange these particies, and 
show them that their interests are one, and get 


arate interest clashing with all the rest. 


each one into his place, we ean make peace, 
and each one will be happy in the pursuit of 
his own ends.’? The idea of fusing all of the 
particles into spiritual unity, all having one 
purpose, and each laboring not for his own 
happiness but for that of the whole, was utter- 
ly repugnant to their ideas of liberty. So they 
attempted merely to set individual wills in or- 
der; hoping by scientific arrangement to pre- 
vent their clashing, and to make each one hap- 
py while pursuing an independent course.— 
This is necessarily the thing attempted by all re- 
forms which have not for their object the vital 
unity for which Christ prayed. They found, 





Herculean task ; and* they have failed as a 
matter of course. 

Our school is exactly the reverse of all this. 
We believe that thorough obedience to the first 
command, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,’ &e., is the right end of the 
thread to begin to untangle the skein. We be- 
lieve it is impossible, and not right, for people 
to be happy while they are separate from God, 
and the rest of mankind. We have proved 
that the love of God is capable of melting ma- | 
ny hearts and wills into one, so making eternal | 
We do not at all value the liberty of 
This 
is liberty which has put mankind under the 
cramping bondage of law. Internal _ isolation 
and discord have made external bondage and re- 





peace. 
being separate from God and creation. 


straint necessary to prevent the world’s going 
to destruction. The experience of reformers 
and associationists for some years past, has 
demonstrated the utter hopelessness of deliver- 
ance from anarchy on the one hand, and bond- 
age on the other, without a fusion of the cen- 
tral life of men in the common fire of God’s 
love and truth, and in perfect abandonment to 
his will. ‘E Pluribus Unum’—One, of Many, 
is the significant platform of future association. 
The devil has brought on his counterfeit re- 
forms and associations, and made them break 
down in order to scare people away fram the 
idea of community. This has ever been his 
policy. Christ forewarned his disciples that he 
should come in the midst of a multitude of 
false Christs. A wise man will look upon 
these failures, not in a discouraged spirit, but 
with a view to discover the causes of their fail- 
ure, that he may avoid them. 
Oneida, March, 1852. 
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Past Enjoyments. 

One reason why God permits our pleasures 
to run out from time to time, is to turn our at- 
tention back to past enjoyments, and renew our 
consciousness of them. Our life should be or- 
ganized : present pleasures should be united to 
past pleasures. It is a swinish state of things 
where the life is allowed to run along in a loose 
way, simply enjoying the present. The essence 
of all the enjoyment we ever had is stil] in us. 
The past forms a dase of operations; and we 
must not get away from that base in our imagi- 
nations so far that we cannot return to it in our 
consciousness at pleasure. 

The general method pursued in bridling sen- 
suality and taming the passions, is to spread 
the future before the mind—bringing to view 
the future consequences of yielding to present 
passion. But the most effectual way to bridle 
eagerness for present pleasure, is to spread the 
imaginations into the past. Future enjoyment 
is not so palpable a thing io the consciousness as 
past enjoyment, and is not, therefore, so fair a 
competitor with present pleasure. Besides, the 
best way to create hope for the future is to cul- 
tivate gratitude for the past —Home- Talk. 


~ Table-Talk, by J. G. N.--No. 9. 


March 25, 1852. 
It is good to testify to the goodness of God. 
gs Jy g 
I can say from my heart that I approve of all 
y y 
his dealings with me, and with us as a family. 
His policy in regard to us sometimes tries our 








patience ; because he is so faithful, so wise, and 
so comprehensive in his dealings with us. Still 
Tam satisfied with him: he fills my soul with 
good things: I shall not want. I can heartily 
trust him in all vicissitudes. The past is full 
of his merey and loving-kindness; the present 
is good ; and I know the future will be far more 


He will keep me from every evil work, and pre- 
serve me unto his heavenly kingdom. I have 
no confidence in the flesh ; no confidence in my- 
self; no confidence in man: but I have perfect 
confidence in Jesus Christ. He is the ‘ chief- 
est among ten thousand—the one altogether 
lovely.’ He is the wisdom of God : ‘ his ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all his paths are 
peace.’ Put far from you all doubt, and all 


| fretting against the ways of God. Say to all 


such false spirits, ‘ Stand off.’ God is true and 
‘He rewardeth every man according to 
his works ; and ‘to them who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, seek for glory and hon- 
or,’ he gives ‘ eternal life.’ 

J The following toasts, selected from a great 
number, given on a festival occasion, we transfer 
from our table: 

By C. J.—The sovereignty of Christ : continually increasing 


in its power, and destined to encompass the world, .May each 
of us cheerfully do what he can in forwarding it. 


just. 


By G. C.—As our ‘God is a God of the living. and not of the 
dead,’ we recognize all the past generations of the household of 
faith as still living. and coéperating with us, in asserting and 
defending the rights of God and the sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 


By G. W. N.—The heavens above, and the faithful dead be. 
low : we offer ourselves in triple alliance to establish God's king- 
dom on earth, and drive out his enemies. 


By J. H. N.—Yo our illustrious guest—Jesus Christ, The 
Kossuth of the world ; betrayed and exiled 1800 years ago ; but 
now returning with the armed sympathy of heaven to liberate 
his native land. We bid him welcome, not to Hungary, but to 
a world hungry for salvation. 





{The series of “Home-Tarxs” (continued in this paper 
from the Oneida Cireular.) will be understood to be off- 
hand conversational lectures, spoken at our evening fireside, 
and phonographically reported by Wm. A. Tinps.] 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 89. 


[Reporrep ror THe Circutanr, Ocrozer 21, 1861.) 
HADES COMPARED WITII THIS WORLD. 

With a view to discussion that may draw out 
some clear views on the subject, I will present 
the best idea I can, reasoning from the Bible 
and the nature of things, of Haprs—the place 
of the dead, 

In the first place, I suppose that certain parts 
of that world are a great deal better than this 
world, and that other parts are a great deal 
worse ; that there are mansions in that world 
which, compared with this world as to peace and 
happiness, are properly ealled heavens ; and oth- 
er parts that are properly called hells. Christ 
was speaking of Hades when he described the 
condition of Lazarus and the rich man. (See 
Luke 16: 19—31.) There was apparently a 
wider gulf of difference between their condi- 
tions than we find in this world, although the 
gulfs found here are sometimes quite broad. 

We may illustrate the distinction in this 
way :—Starting from the simplicity of little 
children, the growth and extension of human 
nature is in two directions: some men are much 
wiser and better in a spiritual and moral respect 
when they are old than they were when children, 
and others are as much worse. And in order 
to get a correct idea of Hades we must extend 
this principle. We must take the angle of 
divergence as we see it in this world, and extend 
the lines out much further than they are here. 
Here we see the lines running upward and down- 
ward to the length of seventy years; but in Ha- 
des they extend far beyond this limited time. 
Now if we assume that the grace of God is 
poured out in the same partial measure in Ha- 
des that it is in this world,—(and it is evident 
that it is poured out on/y in such partial meas- 
ure, for the fullness of redemption comes in 
connection with salvation from sin, and the res- 
urrection ; and aecording to the Bible these 
doctrines do not take effect in Hades until they 
do here—see Heb. 11: 40,)—and if we also 
assume that God has appointed a time when he 
will give the elect both in Hades and this world, 
redemption from: sin through the gospel of 





glorious. Christ is not a hard master: his 
‘ yoke is easy, and his burden is light.’ The 
devil is a hard master ; and Christ delivers us 
from his cruel service. I have no wisdom but 
Christ’s ; I want no other: his wisdom is suf- 
ficient for me. He enables me to eat my meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart. And I 
am perfectly certain that he will deliver me out 
of the hands of all mine enemies, and fill me 
with peace, righteousness, and joy in the Holy | 
Ghost. I am not afraid of temptation, nor of 
the power of the adversary; because I know | 
that the power of Christ is omnipotent over me. ! 





‘ing in the length of the lines. 


Christ: then we have the same aigle of diver- 
gence for both worlds—the only difference be- 
In Hades, per- 
sons have gone on for ages and ages in the same 
direction; and, of course, it is to be assumed 
that there are socicties, and regionsin that world, 
where persons have attained a state of wisdom 
and refinement, that, as compared with anything 
in this world, is properly ealled heaven. On 
the other hand, it is to be assumed that those in 
Hades who have taken the downward direction 
have attained an intensity of selfishness and 
consequent misery, which, as compared with the 
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misery there is in this world, is properly called 
hell. These results are produced by the natur- 
al workings of life, and not by the judgment 
of God. It cannot be truly said, that any in 
Hades, previous to the resurrection, and judg- 
ment have obtained their ‘reward,’ in any 
sense. e 

So far, the subject is very clear tome. And 
it is also clear to me that however high may be 
the attainments of happiness and refinement in 
that part of Hades which has followed out the 
line of extension toward God and under grace ; 
nevertheless the life of man in this world, in 
some respects, has advantages superior to the 
highest heavens in that world. 

We observe, as indications of the relative 
importance of the two worlds, that Christ came 
in the flesh, and lived in this world in connec- 
tion with matter thirty years. Here his great 
acts were done: here he was seen and known 
as the Son of God. He did not go into Hades 
until after his death, and then spent only ¢hree 
days there—a very short time compared with 
his sojourn here. The seat of salvation, we 
may fairly assume, is in this world; and this 
may lead us at least to suspect, that the seat of 
the empire of Christ is in this world—in hu- 
man nature connected with the body, and not 
in disembodied human nature. 

Another train of thought, leading to the 
same conclusion, in regard to the relative im- 
portance of the two worlds, may be drawn from 
the text, ‘Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ This turns us backward ; 
it isas much as to say, The older you grow, 
the farther you run your life out from the sim- 
plicity of childhood, and the farther you have 
retreated from God and the kingdom of heayen. 
In whatever sense this is true as a general prin- 
ciple, I should say we might look for an appli- 
cation of it to the life of man in Hades. In 
proportion to the departure from the simplicity 
of childhood, either in this. world or in Hades, 
in that proportion men have retreated from the 
simplicity that constitutes the kingdom of’ hea- 
ven. And if we say to men in this world, 
‘You must go back and become little children,’ 
we may preach the same to all the heavens of 
Hades. In the coming day, when ‘ judg- 
ment shall be laid to the line and righteousness 
to the plummet,’ and when the heavens shall be 
shaken—(for God will shake heaven as well as 
earth) then the word will be sounded through 
Hades, ‘ Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. And though individuals may 
be prepared for immediate acceptance of that 
word, I se+ no reason to doybt that that world 
as a whole (taking it in its great combinations, 
and considering it as one great sphere, exten- 
ding from the highest heaven to the lowest hell) 
is much farther from the state of little children 
than this world. 

We must never forget that God is svarried 
to matter. He made the world and caused the 
earth to bring forth all manner of things, and 
pronounced them ‘ very good.’ He placed man 
in the garden of Eden, nd said to him, ‘ Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat, but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.’ There we see God’s original plan— 
there we see his taste—and there we see his na- 
ture. He is far from being opposed to contact 
with matter. He has not set the fashion of de- 
spising the things that are made to eat and 
drink, but a totally different one. ‘The angels 
that visited Abraham, Manoah and others, did not 
despise the food which was placed before them. 
Christ ate and drank even with publicans and 
sinners, and made his most sacred’ ordinance an 
act of eating und drinking ;—and after he rose 
from the dead, when he met his disciples, he 
called for something to eat. All this is cer- 
tainly contrary to the theories of the ascetics 
and those who would make a quarrel between 
us and our bodies, and the matter that surrounds 
God made our bodies to rejoice 


our bodies. 
and be happy in his ereation; and he will never 
be satisfied until the marriage he projected at 
the beginning has been consummated—until his 
glorious bounties have been truly appreciated. 











He will never be content with our deserting 
matter and becoming ghosts: he will never be 
contented with our desertion of the mansion he 
has made for us. 

If we bear in mind that God is not on the 
side of asceticism—is not in fav or of disembod- 
ied ghosts, as Christ’s resurrection plainly shows 
us: then we can see, at least in one respect, 
how the highest heavens of Hades are further 
from the simplicity of little children than we 
are in this world. It is a very important and 
interesting fact, that Christ went into Hades, 
but did not remain there. He came back 
among those he left here, and ate and drank 
with them. He then passed into another man- 
sion—the bosom of the Father: and from 
that mansion recalled those that had pas- 
sed into Hades. Indeed, this work commenced 
at the resurrection: ‘many of the saints which 
slept, arose,’ &c. From all this, it is evident 
that Christ was not in favor of disembodied 
ghosts. We are in a middle position, between 
Hades and the heavenly world: and in the pro- 
cess of the resurrection, instead of becoming 
disembodied, quitting our connection with mat- 
ter, and passing into the heavenly world through 
Hades, our connection with matter will be very 
much refined, as it was in Christ’s body, and 
Hades will be brought into conneetion with us 
and with matter. 

We must reach the same conclusion with ref- 
erence to the relative position of this world and 
Hades, if we consider the language used in the 
Bible concerning those who have passed into 
that world. They are constantly spoken of as 
asleep; and asleep in reference to this world, as 
well as the resurrection state. (See Matt. 9: 
24, Jno. 11: 11.) Now arises the question, 
Which is the superior state, to be awake or 
asleep? I should say, to be asleep in the case 
of those who have good consciences, and pleas- 
ant dreams, is a happier state than that of being 
awake in this world, at least till the enemy of 
mankind is overcome. ‘This tells the whole 
story with reference to Hades. ‘The sleep of 
Hades is a state of happiness, which, as com- 
pared with this world, is like the comfortable 
rest of a man after a hard day’s work. That 
is all the heaven there is in Hades. But while 
we admit, on the one hand, that to the good, 
sleep is a happy state; on the other hand, we 
should bear in mind that the wicked are tor- 
mented worse while asleep than when awake. 
To the drunkard, for instance, sleep is a horri- 
ble time—a time when he is troubled with de- 
lirium tremens, visions of devils, serpents, &c. 
It is evident that sleep in this world is, on the 
one hand, a happier state, and on the other, a 
more miserable state than waking hours. If 
this is true, all we have to do in order to obtain 
a correct idea of Hades, is to extend to it this 
principle about sleep. John, in speaking of the 
state of the dead, says, ‘And I saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they 
held: and they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Now long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth?’ (Rev. 6: 9,10.) What 
did they want? Why, they wanted to wake up! 
They wanted effectual vengeance ‘on them that 
dwell on the earth,’ so that they should be let 
back to their rightful existence on the earth. 
They did not want vengeance simply for the 
sake of vengeance. They wanted a change 
—they were tired of sleep. ‘And it was said 
unto them that they should resvr yet for a little 
season, until their fellow servants also, and their 
brethren, that should be killed as they were, 
should be fulfilled.’ (Ver. 11.) That is, until 
things were ready, so that they could all be 
waked up together. We never conceive of the 
resurrection as a state of sleep. The song of 
the redeemed is, ‘Thou hast redeemed us to 
Giod by thy blood, &e. and hast made us unto 
our Gud kings and priests ; and we shall reign 
on the earth.’ Rev. (5: 9,10.) 

But to retury to the comparison : [again ask, 
Which is the most desirable state? I admit 
that as things now are, men may be happier 
when they are asleep than when they are awake : 
but, on the other hand, I affirm that when our 
natures are redeemed, we shall be capable of 
vastly greater happiness when awake than when 
asleep. I suppose that when persons are asleep 
and enjoy good dreams, their inner faculties 
are awake; and perhaps if we could not 
have but one set of faculties awake at a time, 
we should prefer to be a spirit rather thana mere 
material being. But God has designed that we 


| shall have both our exterior and interior facul- 


ties awake; and, therefore, this life, in which 
we can enjoy the advantages of both states, is 
far preterable to that of Hades. 

Lhope we shall sometime be able to thorough- 
ly analyze the subject of sleep; but for the 
present we may content ourselves with some gen- 
eral ideas about it. In the first place, it is evi- 
dently the paralysis of the outward senses. Now 
what ditterence does it make as to the actual 
state, whether the outward senses are paralyzed 








by some change in the condition of the body, 
or paralyzed by being taken away? For ex- 
ample, suppose that the nerves in your arm are 
severed, so that sensation ceases in it: the cir- 
culation of the blood continues, but still you do 
not feel as though you had any arm, and have 
no power over it. What would be the differ- 
ence, as to the actual, intelligent, voluntary be- 
ing, between that state and having the arm ta- 
ken off? Sleep, with reference to the soul, is 
like the paralysis of the arm, and death is like 
taking off thearm. We say that the dead, pre- 
vious to the resurrection, are asleep in such a 
sense as substantially to exclude them from in- 
tercourse with the material world. his is true 
of ordinary sleep : and it seems to me to be,the 
inevitable result of the taking away of the body. 
If you take away one of the senses—put out 
your eye for instance—so far the soul is exclud- 
ed from the material world. And if you take 
away all the faculties of the body, I see not but 
that the soul will be excluded from all its present 
intercourse with matter. Some modification of 
this idea must be admitted, for we know that 
persons who are asleep have to a certain extent 
supernatural perceptions of matter. In the 
case of sleep-walkers, they are able to guide 
their feet with their eyes shut. They seem to 
have perceptions of matter without the assis- 
tance of the organs of the body. How far 
that may be true of the world of the dead, I 
cannot tell; but my impression is, following 
the analogy of sleep, and reasoning from the 
nature of things, that ordinary spirits having 
no special clairvoyance, cease to see this world, 
or to have any volitions with reference to it, 
and hence have to do only with a world 
like that which we meet in dreams. They 
are excluded from the perception of matter 
by being divested of the appropriate organs. 
But I do not suppose that we in this world 
are necessarily excluded from the world 
that they are in. We have all the or- 
gans necessary to see their world, though 
they have not the organs necessary to see 
ours; and all that prevents us from seeing 
their world, is the preéccupation of our life with 
external things. I think that Christ, while he 
was in the flesh, at the same time that he had 
all the sensations appropriate to the faculties of 
the body, perceived also the angelic kingdom 
and Hades. He was not awake to this world, 
and asleep to the invisible, but was awake to 
both of them. The inhabitants of Hades are 
adapted to see our souls and not our bodies; 
but we are adapted to see their souls, while 
we also retain material bodies. 

To follow out the original comparison: we 
say, that the old may be a great deal wiser than 
the young, and in many respects in advance of 
them: but on the other hand, I should say, the 
dimness of the eye and failing sight of the 
old, is not an advantage over the bright eye of 
the young, but quite the contrary. Now, if 
not only the eyesight has failed, but the body 
itself’ has been taken away, and all the powers 
of the bodily senses ceased, then life has passed 
on in its orbit very far from the state of little 
children, which is the state of the kingdom of 
God. The bright eye, clear senses, and nim- 
ble limbs of the young, are the standard ; and 
human life as it departs from that, grows worse. 
On the same principle, I should say that a 
state of rest, and inactivity, considered asa 
permanent state of existence, is the farthest 
possible distance from the state of little ehil- 
dren. A little child, as a general thing, is wide 
awake, and sleep is a secondary, involuntary 
state. he brightest kind of activity is our 
natural conception of a little child. We must 
faithfully maintain the superiority of little chil- 
dren to all the other stages of human life; and 
in doing so, maintain the glory of God in ma- 
king creation, and pronouncing it ‘ very good.’ 
We must still proclaim the benefits of that mar- 
riage. We must not allow old age in this world 
or Hades to make us despise God’s beginnings. 
Nothing has originated since that first marriage 
that has been equal to it. That is the very 
rock of Christ. We must say to the whole 
universe, including Hades, ‘Hacept ye be conver- 
ted, and become as Adam and Eve were in the 
beginning, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.? It must not be supposed 
at all that sleep and dreams, however pleasant, 
are the highest state of man. There is a heav- 
en a great deal higher than any there is to be 
found in sleep, and that is the heaven of the 
resurrection. 

Now we can understand the meaning of that 
expression of Paul, ‘we are willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord.’ If aman had a good conscience 
and pure heart, and was in a condition to receive 
visions and revelations from the Lord in dreams, 
he could appropriately say, he would rather be 
asleep than awake. ‘To be asleep, with such 
an one, would be, to be present with the Lord. 
But he says, ‘to remain,’ i. e., to be awake, 


would be more profitable for the church. If, 


Paul had died at that time, it is to be supposed 


| that he would have entered into the company of 
| those of like affinities, who had died previously. 
|In this view, he might say it would be far bet- 
ter than to remain in this world—in the distur- 
bances of the waking state: he would be, in 
one sense, ‘present with the Lord.’ But it 
could not be said that by this change he receiv- 
ceived his reward—he would still be with those 
under the altar, who cried, ‘O Lord, holy and 
true, how long dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth ?}— 
The answer to them was that they should 
‘vest a little season, until their fellow ser- 
vants, that were to be killed as they were, should 
be fulfilled’—plainly indicating, that at the time 
Jolin saw that vision, those that had died and had 
been with Christ, were still under the altar, and 
that the great attainment of the resurrection 
was still before them. What was the inheri- 
tance they were waiting for? John tells us in 
these words: ‘ And the four and twenty elders 
fell down before the Lamb. * * * * And they 
sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof’; 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast made 
us unto our God KINGS AND PRIESTS! AND WE 
SHALL REIGN ON THE EARTH.”’ Rev. 5: 8-10. 

As I have said, if I were to take my choice 
between life as it is in Hades and the life of a 
mere material being, I should choose the former 
by far. But I should much rather have both, 
as Christ had after his resurrection, and as Ad- 
am and Eve had in the garden of Eden ; I should 
prefer a condition where, on the one hand, I 
could see God and the angels, and, on the oth- 
er, enjoy the good things of this world. If I 
must choose between the inner and the outer 
life, I shall ehoose the inner. But as that is 
not the only alternative, as Christ came to re- 
store all things, recovering man from the condi- 
tion into which he fell, I, as a loyal subject of 
God, ought not to drop down from the ambition 
to subdue and enjoy the world, as well as to es- 
cape its evils. We should aspire to something 
more than merely to get out of the bondage of 
sin, and ‘ go where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest.’ As sons of 
God, we should fasten on our high ealling, which 
is to become “‘kengs and priests,and reign on the 
earth.” Nothing short of that is a legitimate 
object of ambition in the hearts of the saints ; 
and that ambition is in every heart that has re- 
ceived Christ. Whoever has received Christ, 
never will cease crying ‘ from beneath the al- 
tar,’ until they have received the resurrection 
and found rest as human beings on this earth: 
they will never be content with mere sleep; and 
though they may have to wait a long time, the 
power of Christ in them will not be holden of 
sleep—as it was said of Christ, ‘He loosed 
the pains of death, because it was not pos- 
sible that he should be holden of it.’ There is 
that in our hearts, if Christ is there, which will 
ever struggle for freedom. Paul says, not on- 
ly the spiritual part of us, but ‘the creature al- 
so groaneth and travaileth in pain, waiting for 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.” 
Again he says, ‘ The whole creation groaneth,’ 
Hlades and all. I should expect, if I were to 
die now, to be groaning and travailing with the 
whole creation for the final redemption of soul 
and body. With this view, I think that Mrs. 
Cragin is now groaning for deliverance. J am 
quite confident that she will never be contented 
with a dreamy life. 

I do not believe that Christ has yet seen of the 
‘travail of his soul, and is satisfied.’ Ido not be- 
lieve the predicted event has been realized, when 
“there were great voices in heaven, saying, 
The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and 
he shall reign forever and ever. And the four 
and twenty elders, which sat before God on 
their seats, fell upon their faces, and worship- 
}ed God, saying, We give thee thanks, O Lord 
| God Almighty ; because thou hast taken to thee 
thy great power, and hast reigned. And the 
nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, and 
the time of the dead that they should be judg- 
ed, and that thou shouldst give REwarp unto 
thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, 
and to them that fear thy name, small and great 
—and shouldst destroy them which destroy the 
earth.” (Rey. 11: 15—18.) Until that time 
does come, neither Christ nor the prophets have 
received their ‘reward ? God gave Abraham a 
deed of Palestine ; and who knows but that he 
would like to go back there, and be its king ? 
| The old song is, ‘ Now I can read my title clear, 
| to mansions in the skies ;’ but I see no reason why 
| we should stop there. Why not go on, and 
|‘ read our title clear to mansions’ on this earth ? 
| We must not give up our rights unnecessarily, 
| for in so doing we may sacrifice the rights of 
| God, as well as our own. 
| Letters Received. 
| B. A. Webster; C. W. Hancock; L. & E. Holister; 
| E. C. Mason; 8. Eichelberger. 
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